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ediet by orders from the mouth of Srimaddatta-maha-mahattara, whose feet are 
worshipped with the Sirísha flowers on the heads of all ministers, 

Three dronas ofland in Kamanpanudiyaka and a eouple of dronas in the village 
named Ketangapala, aeeording to extreme boundaries detailed herein. 

Where Ddambdra-dima in the village Kdmanopaundiyd bounded cast by the royal 
road, on the south by Zavanotsavásrásramasambdásábáti, on the west by Labrápálya land, 
on the north by Mritaccharha, thus bounded on four sides, Lala land with Vastu, three 
dronas. Soin the village Aetangapálá, on the east Lambasdsana land, on the south 
Labrápályo land, on the west a cattle-track, on the north Z2ritaccharhá, thus bounded 
on four sides one drona of savdla land. So, bounded south, west and north village 
Bighpo'khira, one drona of savdld land, Two plots, 2. Thus in the two villages, five 
dronas of savala land. About this there are slokas declaring a religious duty. 

By many kings, Sagara and others, land has been given, As long as the land lasts, 
each receives the fr uit, He who aceepts land, as well as he who gives it away, both 
these, performers of Virtuous deeds, eertainly go to heaven. 

Life, youth, and riches are unstable as the water (drop) on the (lotus) leaf moved 
(by the wind). Therefore refleeting on this, and knowing what has been done, make, oh 
make, your hearts participate in virtuous deeds for the attainment of final happiness. 
The fame of others, when cherished, becomes like (our) own. 


~ 


The Etymology of Local Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the 
District of Mathura.—By F. S. Growse, M. A., D. C. S. 


The following article is an attempt to investigate the principles upon 
which the local nomenclature of Upper India has been and still is being 
unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable importance 
to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached in a 
scientific spirit, and the views which are here advanced respecting this terra 
incognita in the philologist’s map must be regarded as a first exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will 
possibly demand future rectification ; but the general outline of the subject, 
the fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more charac- 
teristic features of interior development have, it is hoped, been satisfactorily 
ascertained and delineated with a fair amount of precision. 

It is not to be inferred from this prelude that a subject of such obvious 
interest has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given 
rise to a vast number of speculations, but all of the most haphazard deserip- 
tion. And this from two causes ; the first being a perverse misconception 
as to the vernacular language of the country ; and the second, the absence 
of any list of names sufficiently complete to supply a basis for a really tho- 
rough induction. The former error it is the special object of this paper to 
dispel ; the difficulty involved in want of materials having already been, 
partially at least, removed by the village catalogues, published in Part IT 
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of ‘Mathura, a District Memoir,’ from which all the illustrations of my 
present argument will be drawn. 

It seems a very obvious truism and one that requires no elaborate 
defence to maintain that the names of a country and of the places in it 
should primd facie and in default of any direct evidence to the contrary be 
referred to the language of the people who inhabit them rather than to any 
foreign source. This, however, is the very point which most writers on the 
subject have failed to see. In order to explain why the founder of an In- 
dian village gave his infant settlement the name by which itis still known 
among his descendants, our laborious philologists have ransacked vocabula- 
ries of all the obscurest dialects of Europe, but have left their Sanskrit and 
Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious 
facts for the sake of introducing a startling theory based on some obscure 
and utterly problematical analogy could scarcely be found than is afforded 
by Dr. Hunter in his dissertation on non-Aryan languages. In this he 
refers the familiar local termination gdnw (which argumenti gratia he 
spells gang or gaong, though never so written in any Indian vernacular) 
to the Chinese hiang, the Tibetan ¢hiong, the Lepcha kyong, &e., &c., 
and refuses to acknowledge any connexion between it and the Sanskrit 
grama. Yet as certainly as Anglo-Saxon was once the language of Eng- 
land, so was Sanskrit of Upper India; and it seems as reasonable to deny 
the relationship between grama and gánw as between the English affix 
bury or borough and the Saxon burgh. ‘The formation is strictly in accord 
with the rules laid down by the Prákrit grammarians, centuries before 
the word gézw had actually come in existence. Thus by Vararuchi’s 
Sutra—Sarvatra la-va-rám III, 8—the letter r when compounded with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; 
as we see in the Hindi bát for the Sanskrit vdrtd, in kos for krosa, a 
measure of distance, and in pem for preman, love. So gráma passes into 
gáma, and whether this latter form or gánw is used depends simply upon 
the will of the speaker ; one man calls the place where he lives Naugáma, 
another calls it Naugánw, in the same way as it is optional to say Edinbro’ 
or Edinborough. For in Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always be insert- 
ed at pleasure, according to the memorial line—Savindukdvindukayoh syad 
abhede na kalpanam : and the distinction between m and v or w has always 
been very slightly marked: for example, démar is the recognized literary 
Hindi form of the Sanskrit dhévar, and at the present day villagers generally 
write Bhamáni for Bhawéni, though the latter form only is admitted in 
printed books. If speculation is allowed to run not with regard to the 
paternity of such a word as gámw, every step in the descent of which is 
capable of the clearest proof, then philology is still a science of the future, 
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and the whole history oflanguage must be rewritten from the very com- 
mencement. 

Perhaps of all countries in the world, northern India is the one which for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-contained, and the least in need 
of alien analogies. Its literary records date from a very remote period ; are 
in fact far more ancient tham any architectural remains or even than any 
well-authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a con- 
tinuous and unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas to the more polished language of the Epie poems, and through the 
Prakrit of the dramatists, the old Hindi of Chand and the Braj Bhasha of 
Tulsi Das, down to the current speech of the rural population of Mathura 
at the present time, the transitions are never violent, and at most points are 
all but imperceptible. The language, as we clearly see from the specimens 
which we have of it in all its successive phases, 1s uniform and governed 
throughout by the same phonetic laws. And thus, neither from the intrinsic 
evidence of indigenous literature, nor from the facts recorded by history, is 
it permissible to infer the simultaneous existence in the country of an alien- 
speaking race at any period to which it is reasonable to refer the foundation 
of places that still bear a distinctive name, prior to the Muhammadan inva- 
sion. The existence of such a race is simply assumed by those who find it 
convenient to represent as non-Aryan any formation which their acquaint- 
ance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and decay is too superficial 
to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the 
spot and therefore lies beyond the range of European scholars, its study is 
necessarily affected by the prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian officials, who 
are so accustomed to communicate with their subordinates only through the 
medium of Urdt that most of them regard that lingua franca as being really 
what it is called in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. This 
familiarity with the speech of the small Muhammadan section of the com- 
munity, rather than with that of the Hindu masses, causes attention to be 
mainly directed to the study of Persian and Arabic, which are considered 
proper to the country, while Sanskrit is thought to be utterly dead, of no 
interest save to professional scholars and of no more practical import in 
determining the value of current phrases than Greek or Hebrew. 

The prejudice is to be regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in 
the best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purely 
Muhammadan country, and to urge upon the Government, as highly con- 
ciliatory, measures which if taken would most effectually alienate the sym- 
pathies of the vast majority. 

Neither Urdt, Persian, nor Arabic, is of much service in tracing the 
derivation of local names, and it is hastily concluded that words which 
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are unintelligible when referred to those recognized’ sources must there- 
fore be non-Indian, and may with as much probability be traced up to one 
foreign language as. another. Any distortion of a village name which 
makes it bear some resemblance to a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily 
accepted as a plausible explanation ; while its deduction from the Sanskrit 
by the application of well-established but less popularly known phonetic 
and grammatical laws is stigmatized as pedantic and honestly considered to 
be more far-fetched than a derivation from the Basque or the Lithauanian. 

This may seem an exaggerated statement; but I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to some criticisms communicated to me 
by a distinguished Civilian of the Panjab, who thought the identification of 
Maholi with Madhupuri far more improbable than its connection with the 
Basque and Toda word wri, which is said to mean ‘a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference 
for Urdt, which the English Government has inherited from the former 
conquerors of the country, though without any of their good reasons for the 
preference. They are further fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the char- 
acter of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct and 
wrong only in the particular application. The Hindus are an eminently 
conservative race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote 
period. It is, therefore, inferred that most of their existing towns and vil- 
lages are of very ancient foundation, and if so may bear names to which no 
parallel can be expected in the modern vernacular. This hypothesis is dis- 
proved by what has been said above as to the continuity of Indian speech : 
it is further at variance with all local traditions. ‘The present centres of 
population, as any one can ascertain for himself, if he will only visit the 
spots instead of speculating about them in his study, are almost all subse- 
quent in origin to the Muhammadan invasion. When they were founded, 
the language of the new settlers, whatever it may have been in pre-historic 
times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan as it is now; and though any 
place, which had previously been inhabited, must already have borne some 
name, the cases in which that old name was retained, would be very rare. 
Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion supplies no 
ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the country. 
The names, once regarded as barbarous, but now recognized as Aryan, must 
be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non-Aryan race; but at the 
same time, since they are essentially modern, they cannot be taken as sup- 
porting the counter-theory. The names of the rivers, however, which also 
are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the point; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to change, as we see in America and 
our Colonies, where it is as exceptional to find a river with an English name 
as it is to find a town with an Indian one. 

SS 
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Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is developed 
in a very different way from the principle known by the same name in 
Europe. Least of all is it shewn in any regard for ancient buildings, whe- 
ther temples or homesteads. ‘Though Christianity is a modern faith as 
compared with Hinduism, and though the history of English civilization 
begins only from a time when the brightest period of Indian history had 
already closed, the material evidences of either fact are found in inverse 
order in the two countries. There is not a single English county which 
does not contain a longer and more venerable series of secular and écclesias- 
tical edifices than can be supplied by an Indian district, or it might even be 
said by an entire Presidency. Thus the temple of Gobind Deva at Brindá- 
ban, which is popularly known in the neighbourhood as ‘ the old temple’ 
par excellence, dates only from the reign of Akbar, the contemporary of 
Elizabeth, and is therefore far more modern than any single village church 
in the whole of England, barring those that have been built since the revi- 
val by the present generation. ‘The same also with MSS. The Hindus 
had a voluminous literature while the English were still unable to write ; 
but at the present day in India a MS. 200 years old is more of a rarity 
than one five times that age in England. This .complete disappearance 
from the surface of all material records of antiquity is no doubt attributable 
in great measure to the operation of the two most destructive forces in the 
known world, viz. white ants and invaders, but the Hindus themselves 
are not altogether free from blame in the matter. As if from a remi- 
niscence of their nomadic origin, with all their modern superstitious dislike, 
to a move far from home is combined an inveterate tendency to slip away 
gradually from the old landmarks. The movement is not necessitated by 
growth of population, which as in London for instance can no longer be 
contained within the original city bounds, but is a result of the Oriental 
idiosynerasy that makes every man desire not, in accordance with European 
ideas, to found a family or restore an old ancestral residence, but rather to 
leave some building exclusively commemorative of himself, and to touch 
nothing that his predecessors have commenced lest they should have all the 
credit of it with posterity. The history of England, which runs all in one 
cycle from the time of its first civilization, affords no ground for comparison ; 
but in medizeval Italy the course of events was somewhat parallel, and, as in 
India, a second empire was built up on the ruins of a former one of equal 
or greater grandeur and extent. In it we find the modern cities retaining 
under some slight dialectical disguises the very same names as of old and 
occupying the same ground : in India on the other hand, there is scarcely an 
historie site, which is not now a desolation. Again, to pass from political 
to merely local disturbances: when London was rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
its streets in spite of all Wren's remonstrances were laid out exactly as be- 
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fore, narrow and irregular as they had grown up piece by piece in the 
course of centuries, and with even the churches on their old sites, though 
the latter had become useless in consequence of the change in the national 
religion, which required one or two large arenas for the display of pulpit 
eloquence rather than many secluded oratories for private devotion. When 
a similar calamity befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old 
shrines was generally marked by rude commemorative stones, but the people 
made no difficulty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if 
equally eligible spots offered themselves in the neighbourhood. 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole char- 
acter: the Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and 
persuades himself that he is as they were, and that they were as their fore- 
fathers, unconscious of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is 
afforded by ancient monuments, both literary and architectural. The former 
he prizes only for their connexion with the sect to which he himself belongs; 
whatever is illustrative of an alien faith he consigns to destruction without 
any regard for its history or artistic significance; and in an ancient build- 
ing, if it has fallen into disuse, he sees no beauty and can take no interest ; 
though this can scarcely be from the feeling that he can easily replace it 
with a better, a conviction which led our medieval architects to destroy 
without compunction any part of an earlier Cathedral, however beautiful in 
itself, which had become decayed or too small for later requirements. In all 
these matters, England is far more critically couservative ; believing in noth- 
ing, we tolerate every thing; and profoundly distrusting our own creative 
faculties, preserve as models whatever we can rescue from the past, either in 
art or literature. 

These reflections may seem to wander rather far from the mark; but 
they explain the curious equipoise that prevails in the Indian mind between 
a profound contempt for antiquity and an equally profound veneration for 
it. The very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illustrated by 
the use of the terms ‘ Little’ and ‘ Great’ as local prefixes. In consequence of 
the tendency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford informa- 
tion as to the comparative area and importance of the two villages so dis- 
tinguished: most frequently the one styled ‘ Little’ will be the larger of the 
two. In some cases the prefix ‘ Great’ implies only that when the common 
property was divided among the sons of the founder, the share so designated 
fell to the lot of the eldest ; but ordinarily it denotes the original village 
site, which has been wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished 
by successive partitions that it has eventually become the smallest and least 
important of the group. 

The foregoing considerations will, I trust, be accepted as sufficiently 
demonstrating the reasonableness of my general position that local names 
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in Upper India are, as a rule, of no. very remote antiquity and are primá 
facie referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any other language. 
Their formation has certainly been regulated by the same principles that we 
see underlying the local nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we 
may therefore expect to find them falling into three main groups, as fol- 
lows :— 

I. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

TI. -Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

III. A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix at 
all; such words being for the most part either the name of the founder, or 
an epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

running the eye over the list of villages in the Mathura district, we 
can at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. 
Thus under Class I come such names as Nának-pur, Pati-pura, Bich-puri, 
where the founder’s name is combined with the local affix pur, pura, or purt, 
signifying ‘a town. So also, Nau-gáma, Uncha-gáuw, Badan-garh, Cha- 
mar-garhi, Rüp-nagar, Pál-kherá, Brinda-ban, Ahalya-ganj, Rádhá-kund, 
Mangal-khoh, Mall-sarái, and Nainu-patti. Im all these instances both tho 
local affix is easy to be recognized as also the word to which it is attached. 

Of Class II the illustrations are not quite so obvious and will mostly 
require special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, as for example Bhu- 
re-ká, where the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case; háne-rá, 
where itis the Marwari form of the same ; and Pípal-wára, where it repre- 
sents the familiar wala. 

Under Class III come first such names as Straj, Misri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; and under the second sub- 
division, Gobardhan, ‘ productive in cattle’; Sanket, ‘a place of assigna- 
tion’; Khor, ‘an opening between the hills’; Basai, a colony’; and Pura, 
‘a town,’ indicative of a period when towns were scarce, with many others 
of similar character. 

Looking first for names that may be included under Class I., we find 
that by far the most numerous variety are those compounded with the affix 
pur. This might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ‘ ton’ is 
the most common local ending in England. But we certainly should not 
expect to find so large a proportion unmistakably modern, with the former 
part of the compound commemorating either a Muhammadan or a Hindu 
with a Persian name, or one who can be proved in some other way to have 
lived only a few generations ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a 

“name that can with any probability be referred to a really ancient date. 
As this fact is one of considerable importance to my argument, I must 
proceed to establish it beyond all possibility of cavil by passing in review 
the entire series of names in which the ending occurs in each of the six 
parganas of the district. 
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The Kosi pargana eomprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in pur; viz, 
’Aziz-pur, Hasan-pur, Jalal-pur, Lal-pur, Nabi-pur, Pákhar-pur, Ram-pur, 
Shah-pur, and Sháhzád-pur. Six of these are unmistakably post-Muhamma- 
dan, one is apparently so, and two are of quite uneertain date. 

In the Chhata pargana there are 111 villages, and 16 of them have the 
pur ending ; viz. Adam-pur, Akbar-pur, Bazid-pur, Deva-pura, so called 

‘from a ‘temple’ of Gopal, built by Muhkam Sinh, the aneestor of the present 
proprietors, whose Arabic name proves that he lived not many generations 
ago ; Ghazi-pur, Gulál-pur, Jait- pur, Jamál-pur, Khán-pur,: Lár-pur ; Mán- 
pur, on the Barsána range, so called from the Man Mandir, the first erec- 
tion of which eannot date from further back than the transfer of Rádhá's 
chief shrine from Raval to Barsana, which took place in the 15th or 16th 
century A. D. ; Pir-pur, Sayyid-pur, Tatar-pur, Hájí-pur, and Kamál-pur. 
Of these 16 names, 12 are unquestionably modern, and of the remaining 
4, nothing ean be said with certainty either one way or the other. 

Of the 163 villages in the Mathurá pargana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending ; viz., Alha-pur, said by loeal tradition to have been founded and so 
named only 200 years ago (the founder’s descendants are still on the spot 
and most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) A’zam-pur 
and Bákir-pur, both founded by A’zam, Khan Mir Muhammad Bakir, who 
was Governor of Mathura from 1642 to 1645; Dhavan-pura ; Dija-pur, 
founded 200 years ago by Bijay Sinh Thakur, on land taken from the 
adjoining village of Nahrauli; Daulat-pur ; Daum-pura, one of 11 villages 
founded by the sons of a Jat named Nainu at no very remote period, since 
the share which fell to the eldest of the sons is distinguished by the Persian 
epithet kalín; Ginidhar-pur, probably the most ancient of the series, but 
still dating from times of modern history, having been founded by Giridhar, 
a Kachhwaha Thakur of Satoha, whose ancestors had migrated there from 
Amber ; Gobind-pur ; Gopal-pur ; Hakim-pur ; Jamal-pur ; Jati-pura, found- 
ed by Gosain Ditthal-náth, the son of Vallabháchárya of Gokul, commonly 
called Jati Ji, about the year 1550 A. D. ; Jay Sinh-pura, founded by Sawáe 
Jay Sinh of Amber about the year 1720 A. D. ; IXesopur, so called from the 
famous temple of Kesava Deva, a fact which would sufficiently aceount for 
the name remaining unchanged, even though of ancient date ; Lálpur, found- 
ed by a Thakur named Lalu, a member of the Gaurua clan, which is con- 
fessedly of late origin; Lár-pur, founded only a few generations ago by a 
Tarkar Thakur, Láram ; Madan-pura, founded by an ahír from the old vil- 
lage of Karnaul ; Mádho-pur, dating from 300 years ago, when it was form- 
ed out of lands taken from the adjoining villages and given to a Hindu 
retainer by Salim Shah; Mirza-pur; Muhammad-pur; Mukund-pur, so 
called after a Mahratta founder; Murshid-pur founded by Murshid Kuli 
Khan, who was Governor of Mathurá in 1686 A. D. ; Nabí-pur founded by 
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'Abd-un-Nabí, Governor from 1660 to 1668; Panna-pur founded in 1725 
A. D. ; Ráj-pur, near Brindé-ban, so named with reference to the Ráj-Ghát, 
by a Sanádh Brahman from Kamar in the 16th century ; Ram-pur, named 
after the Rám-tál, a place of pilgrimage there; Rasál-pur ; Salim-pur, dat- 
ing from the reign of Salim Shah; 'Askar-pur, a modern alternative name 
for Satoha; Shah-pur, and Dhak-pura. Of these 32 names, there are only 
five as to which any doubt can be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly 
modern. 

In the Mat pargana are 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; viz., Abhay- 
pura, settled by a Jat, Abhay Sinh, from Kaulána; Ahmad-pur ; Akbar-pur, 
Amán-ullah-pur; Badan-pur; Baikunth-pur, founded according to local 
tradition 300 years ago; Baland-pur, founded in the 17th century by a J at 
named Balavant; Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Bajana about 1750 
A. D. ; Begam-pur; Dulák-pur ; Chand-pur, of modern Jat foundation ; Dau- 
lat-pur; Farídun-pur; Fíroz-pur; Hamza-pur; Hasan-pur; 'Ináyat-pur; 
Ja'far-pur; Jahángír-pur; Jat-pura, a modern off-shoot from the adjoining 
village of Shal; Khán-pur; Khwája-pur; Lál-pur, founded by a Ját from 
Parsauli ; Makhdüm-pur ; Mír-pur ; Mubárak-pur ; Mu'ín-ud-dínpur ; Nabí- 
pur; Nának-pur, a modern off-shoot from Musmina ; Nausher-pur; Núr- 
pur; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a modern colony from the Jat village of Dune- 
tiya; Ráe-pur, recently settled from Musmina; Sadik-pur; Sadr-pur ; 
Sakat-pur; Sikandar-pur; Suhág-pur; Sultán-pur, and Udhan-pur. As to 
the foundation of 6 out of these 41 villages nothing 1s known; the remain- 
ing 85 are distinctly ascertained to be modern. 

Of the 203 villages in the Mahá-ban pargana, 43 have the ending pur ; 
viz., ’Abd-un-Nabi-pur; 'Ali-pur; Amír-pur; Islám-pur; Dahádur-pur; 
Balarám-pur, recently founded by Sobhá Rae Kayath ; Banárasi-pur, found- 
ed by a Dráhman Banarasi, who derived his own name from the modern 
appellation of the sacred city called of old Varanasi; Bhankar-pur; Bich- 
puri, of modern Jat foundation ; Daulat-pur ; Fath-pura ; Ghiyas-pur ; Gohar- 
pur; Habíb-pur; Hayat-pur; Hasan-pur ; Ibráhím-pur ; 'I'sá-pur, founded 
by Mirza 'Isá Tarkhan, Governor of Mathura in 1629 A. D. ; Jadon-pur ; 
Jagadís-pur, founded by a Parásar, Jagadeva, whose descendants are still on 
the spot and claim no great antiquity ; Jamál-pur ; Jogi-pur ; Kalyán-pur ; 
Kásim-pur; Khán-pur; Kishan-pur, recently settled from the village of 
Kárab ; Lál-pur ; Manohar-pur ; Mohan-pur ; Mubárak-pur ; Muzaffar-pur ; 
Nabí-pur; Nasír-pur; Nür-pur; Ráe-pur; Sayyid-pur; Shiháb-pur ; Sháh- 
pur; Shahzád-pur; Sher-pur; Tayyib-pur, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 
villages, 85 are certainly quite modern; as to the remaining 8 nothing can 
be affirmed positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, Sa'dabad, contains 129 villages, of which 81 
have the ending pur; viz, Abhay-pura, of modern Jat foundation; Bágh- 
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pur, founded 300 years ago by a Jat named Bagh-raj ; Bahádur-pur; 
Bijl-pur; Chamar-pura; Dhak-pura ; Fathullah-pur ; Ghátam-pur, founded 
in the reign of Sháhjahán; Hasan-pur; Idal-pur; Mahabat-pur; Makan- 
pur; Mánik-pur, of modern Jat foundation ; Mír-pur ; Náráyan-pur, named 
after a Gosain of modern date, Narayan Das; Násir-pur ; Nasír-pur ; Nan- 
pura; Ráe-pura, of modern Thakur foundation ; Ram-pura, recently settled 
from Sahpau, by a Brahman named Man Mall; Rashid-pur; Sala-pur, 
founded by a Brahman named Sabala ; Salim-pur; Samad-pur, settled not 
many generations ago by a Jat named Sávadhán; Sarmast-pur ; Shahbaz- 
pur; Sher-pur; Sithara-pur, a modern off-shoot of Garümra; Sultán-pur ; 
'Táj-pura and Zari-pura. Of these 81 names, 5 are doubtful, the other 26 are 
proved to be modern. 

Adding up the results thus obtained we find that there are in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination pwr, and of these as many 
as 141 are either obviously of modern origin, or are declared to be so by 
local tradition. It is also worthy of notice that in the above lists there has 
frequently been occasion to mention the name of the parent settlement from 
which a more recent colony has been derived; but in no single instance does 
the older name shew the pur ending. Yet pura or puri is no new word, 
nor is its use as a local affix new; on the contrary we have the clearest 
literary proof that it has been very largely so employed from the very com- 
mencement of the Aryan occupation of India. What then has become of 
all the older names in which it once appeared? It is inconceivable that 
both name and place should in every instance have been so utterly destroyed 
as not to leave a trace behind; and we are thus forced to accept the alter- 
native conclusion that the affix has in course of time so coalesced with the 
former part of the compound, that it ceases to be readily distinguishable 
from it. Now of names that are presumably ancient, it will be found that 
a considerable proportion terminate in oli, auli, auri, aura, or aula. Thus, 
deducting from the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana, the nine that have the 
modern termination puri, we have 52 left and among that number 7 are of 
this character; viz., Banchauli, Chacholi, Chandausi, Mahroli, Sanchauli, 
Sujauli, and Thmaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chhata 
pargana after deduction of the 16 ending in purt, 15 have the ol: affix: viz., 
Ahori, Astoh, Baroli, Bharauli, Chaksauli, Dáhroh, Darauh, Gangroli, Lo- 
dhauh, Mangroh, Parsoli, Pilhora, Rankoh, Rithora, and Taroh. Without 
continuing the list in wearisome detail through the other four parganas of 
the district, it will probably be admitted that, in earlier times, 0/7 was as 
common a local affix as pur? in modern times, and must represent some term 
of equally general and equally familiar signification. To -proceed with the 
argument: these names, though as a rule older than those ending in puri, 
are still many of them of no great antiquity and can be proved to belong to 
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an Aryan period, when the language of the country was in essentials the 
same as it is now and the people inhabiting it bore much the same names as 
they do still. Thus Sánchauli is derived from Sanchi Devi who has a tem- 
ple there ; Sujáuli from a founder Suján, whose descendants are still the 
proprietors, and Parsoli and Taroli from founders named respectively Parsa 
and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute certainty that these people, 
bearing such purely Indian names, whether they lived 5, 10, or 15 genera- 
tions ago, knew no language but their own vernacular, and could not borrow 
from any foreign tongue the titles by which they chose to designate their 
new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those who have followed him 
in his speculations, may be correctly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque there is a word wrt, or 
uru, or wr, which means ‘ village’; but yet if this word was never current 
in the ordinary speech of Upper India, the founders of the villages quoted 
above cannot possibly have known of it. The attempt to borrow such a 
name as Sujauli or Maholi directly from the Basque is, when viewed under 
the light of local knowledge, really more absurd than to derive Cannington 
from Kanhay, or Dalhousie from Dala-hasi, ‘with pleasant foliage’. The 
misconception, as already observed, has arisen from the erroneous idea that 
all village names are of remote antiquity and may therefore be illustrated 
by philological analogies collected from all parts and ages of the world. In 
truth, uli or uri is simply puri with the initial consonant elided. Such an 
elision, removing as it does the most distinctive element in the word, may 
appear at first sight highly improbable: it is, however, in strict accord with 
the rules of Hindi formation. The two first sútras of the second Book of 
Vararuchi’s Prákrita-Prakása in the clearest manner direct it to be made. 
The text stands thus : 

(1.) <Ayuktasyandday (2.) Ka-ga-cha-ja-ta-da-pa-ya-vam prayo lopah. 
That is to say, the consonants k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, y, and v, when single and 
non-initial, are generally elided. And as a convincing proof that this is no 
mere grammatical figment, but a practical rule of very extensive application, 
take the following familiar words, in which its influence is so obvious as to 
be undeniable. By the elision of the prescribed consonant we obtain from 
the Sanskrit sübar, the Hindi suar, fa pig’; from kokila, kotl, ‘the 
cuckoo’ ; from sáchi, siz, ‘a needle’; from £átá, táu, ‘a father’s elder bro- 
ther’; from pada, páo, * a quarter’ ; from kúpa, kúa, * a well’; from Praydg, 
Prág, the Hindi name of Alláhábád; and from jsou jía, ‘life.’ The rule, 
it is true, provides primarily that the letter to be elided must be non-initial ; 
but one of the examples given in the text is su wriso for su purusha, ‘a 
good man’; where the p is still elided although it is the initial of the word 
purusha. This the commentator explains by declaring that “the initial 
letter of the last member of a compound must be considered as non-initial." 
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Thus the mystery is solved, and Karnaul is at once seen to be Karna-pur; 
Karauli, Kalyán-puri; Taroli, Tárá-puri ; and Sujáuli, Suján-puri. 

This practical application of the Prakrit Grammarian’s rule was first 
stated in my ‘ Mathura, a District Memoir, published towards the close of 
last year. In my own mind, it was so firmly established as an indisputable 
fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at least one of the great merits 
of all genuine discoveries, that I stated it very briefly and thought it unne- 
cessary to bring forward any collateral arguments in its support. But I 
find that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate prejudices ; for with 
the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific journal, all other critics 
seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of unpractieal pedantry. 
I have therefore on the present occasion taken great pains to omit nothing, 
and I cannot believe that any one who will submit to the trouble of follow- 
ing my argument as I have now stated it, will still maintain “that the direct 
derivation from the Turanian roots aul, wr, uri is more probable than the 
forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single root supported 
only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have been put 
in practice in an unlettered age." The writer of the remarks I quote, would 
seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians; on the 
contrary, they are powerless to invent or even change a single word, and 
can merely codify the processes which are the result of unconscious action on 
the part of the unlettered masses. When Suján-puri is converted in popular 
speech into Sujáuli, it is not because in one rule Vararuchi has directed the 
elision of the initial p, and in another rule the elision of the final v ; but 
because a Hindu’s organs of speech (as the grammarian had noticed to be 
the invariable case) have a natural and unconscious tendency to the change.* 
This tendency is still existing in full force, and my observing it to be so in 
another local compound first suggested to me the identification of wrt with 
puri. ‘Thus the beautiful lake at Gobardhan with the Mausoleum of the 
first of the Bharat-pur Rájás is called indifferently Kusum-sarovar, or 
Kusumokhar; and at Barsána is a tank, called either Bhanokhar or Brikh- 
bhan ka pokhar, after Radha’s reputed father Brikh-bhán. Both in Kusu- 
mokhar and Bhanokhar it is evident that the latter part of the compound 
was originally pokhar, and in the same way as the initial p has been there 
elided, so also has it been in Sujáuli and Maholi, The explanation of the 
last mentioned word ‘ Maholi' is one of the most obvious and at the same 
time one of the most interesting results of my theory. It is the name of 
the village some four miles from Mathura, which has grown up in the vicini- 
ty of the sacred grove of Madhu-ban, where Rama’s brother Satrughna de- 


* Thus the A’gra shop-keepers who have converted Blunt-ganj into Belan-ganj, 
have probably never heard of Vararuchi, but they have certainly, though unconsciously, 
followed his rules. 
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stroyed the giant Madhu. On the site of the captured stronghold the hero 
is said to have built a city, called indiscriminately in Sanskrit literature 
Mathura or Madhu-puri: the fact, no doubt, being that Mathura was origi- 
nally the name of the country, with Madhu-puri for its capital. In course 
of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually shifted its site, probably 
in order to follow the receding river ; while Madhu-puri itself, fixed by the 
locality of the wood that formed its centre, became first a.suburb and finally 
an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these changes, the name 
of the country at large was attached par ewcellence to its chief city, and 
Madhu-puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic decay and was cor- 
rupted into Maholi. The transition is a simple one; the 2 bemg substitut- 
ed for dh by the rule II. 27 Kha-gha-tha-dha-bham Hah, which gives us the 
Hindi bahira for the Sanskrit badhira, * deaf’ and bahu for vadhu, ‘a female 
relation.’ 

It will be observed that Madhu-puri as a literary synonym for Ma- 
thurá remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name 
of an insignificant village. Thus an easy solution is found for the difficulty 
raised by the same critic I have before quoted, who objects “ Ifit is pos- 
sible in the lapse of time to elide the p of pur?, why have not the oldest 
towns in India like Hastina-pur yielded to the change ? and in the ease of 
more modern towns why do we not find the change half-effected, some mid- 
dle place in the transition stage?” To the former of these two questions 
I reply that a name when once petrified in literature is preserved from 
colloquial detrition. ‘Thus, of two places originally named alike, one may 
retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while the other becomes Prakritized, ac- 
cording to their celebrity or otherwise. A parallel is afforded by the names 
of many English families: the elder branches retain the old spelling, how- 
ever much at variance with modern pronunciation, as for instance, Berkeley 
and Marjoribanks ; while the obscurer branches, who seldom had occasion 
to attach their signatures to any document, conform their spelling to the 
sound and appear in writing as Barkly and Marchbanks. Or not unfre- 
quently they retain the old form, but pronounce the word not in the old- 
fashioned way but according to the value of the vowels in ordinary modern 
pronunciation, Thus Hastinapur exists unchanged, by virtue of its histori- 
cal fame; had it been an obscure village it would probably have been cor- 
rupted into Hathaura. In fine, it may be accepted as a general rule that 
when the termination pur, pura, or puri, is found in full, the place is either 
comparatively modern, or if ancient is a place of pre-eminent note. The 
one exception to the rule is afforded by names in which the first element of 
the compound is a Persian or Arabic word. Some of them may be much 
older and yet not more distinguished than many of pure Hindu descent 
from which the p has disappeared ; but the explanation lies in the natural 
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want of affinity between the two members of the compound, which would 
prevent them from coalescing, however long they might be bound toge- 
ther. 

To say that the actual process of transition can never be detected is 
not strictly in accordance with facts. The elision is not restricted to proper 
names, but is applicable to all words alike; and in Hindi books written 
and printed at the present day it is optional with the writer to use exclu- 
sively either kokila, or koil; sükar or siar; kúp or kúa, or both indiffer- 
ently. Again, to take a local illustration: Gobardhan, being a place of 
high repute, is always so spelt by well-informed people, but in vulgar writ- 
ing it is contracted to Gordhan, and it is almost exceptional to come across 
a man whose name is Gobardhan Das, who does not acquiesce in the cor- 
ruption. 

Next to pur, the local affix of most general signification and the one 
which we should therefore expect to find occupying the second place in 
popular use is gréma, gama, or ganw. It occurs, however, far less frequently, 
at least in an unmutilated state. Thus of the 61 villages in the Kosi par- 
gana there are only two with this affix, viz., Dahi-ganw, named from the 
Dadhi-kund, and Pai-gánw from the Pai-ban-kund ; dadhi and payas both 
meaning ‘ milk.’ In the 111 Chhata villages there are four, viz., Bhaugánw 
Nand-gánw, Naugáma, and Uncha-gánw. In the 163 Mathura villages 
there are six, viz., Bachh-ganw, Dhan-ganw, Jakhin-gánw, Naugáma (properly 
Ná-gáma from its founder Naga), Nim-ganw, and Uncha-ganw. In the 141 
Mat villages there is only one, Tenti ka ganw, and this a name given by 
Raja Stray Mall on account of the abundance of the karil plant with its fruit 
called ¢enti to a place formerly known as Akbar-pur. In the 208 Mahaban 
villages only two, viz., Ním-gánw and Pani-ganw ; and in the 129 Sa'dábád 
villages, four, viz., Kukar-gama, Naugáma, Risgáma, and Tasigau. The pro- 
portion is therefore little more than two per cent, and even of this small 
number the majority may reasonably be presumed to be of modern date. 
Thus Nau-gáma in the Chháta pargana was formed in later. Muhammadan 
times by a moiety of the population of the parent village Tároli, who under 
imperial pressure abandoned their ancestral faith and submitted to the yoke 
of Islám. Again the five or six villages, such as Bachh-ganw, Dahi-gánw, 
&e., that have sprung up round the sacred groves and lakes and retain the 
name of the é/rath unaltered, simply substituting gánw for the original 
ban or kund, are almost certainly due to the followers of Vallabhacharya at 
the beginning of the 16th century, or to the Gosain who composed the 
modern Brahma-vaivarta Purána and first made these spots places of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that in older names the 
termination gráma has, like puri, been so mutilated as to become diffieult of 
recognition. The last name on the list, viz., Tasigau, is valuable as suggest- 
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ing the character of the corruption, which it exhibits in a transitional stage. 
The final syllable, which is variably pronounced as gait, go, or gon, is un- 
mistakeably a distinct word, and can only represent gánw. The former 
part of the compound, which at first sight appears not a little obscure, is 
illustrated by a village in the Mathura pargana, Tasiha, a patti, or sub- 
division of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of 
the five sons of the Jat founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Pürna, and 
Sahjua. As these are clearly Hindi vocables, it may be presumed that Tasíha 
is so likewise, and we shall probably be right if we take it for the Prákrit 
form of the Sanskvit ¢ishya, one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of 
‘auspicious,’ in the same way as the more common Pisa, which represents 
the asterism Pushya. Thus as the letter g can be elided under the same 
rule as the p in puri, the original terminatioa grdama is not unfrequently 
reduced to the form on, in which not one letter of its older self remains. 
The most interesting example of this mutation is afforded by the village 
Parson. Its meaning has so thoroughly died out that a local legend has 
been in existence for some generations which explains it thus: that two days 
after Krishna had slain one of the monsters with which the country was 
infested, he was met at this spot by some of his adherents who asked him 
how long ago it was that he had done the deed, and he replied parson, 
‘the day before yesterday.’ This is obviously as absurd as the kal kata, 
or ‘ yesterday's cutting, told about Calcutta ; for apart from other reasons 
the word in vogue in Krishna’s time would have been not parson, but its 
original form parsvas. However, the true etymology, which is yet more 
disguised by the fact that office clerks always change the 7 into / and call 
the place Palson, does not appear to have been ever suggested till now. 
Clearly the name was once Parasuráma-gánw, or in its contracted form 
Parsa-gánw, and thence by regular transition has passed through Parsanw 
into Parson. If proof were required, 16 is supplied by the fact that a large 
pond of ancient sacred repute immediately adjoining the village is called 
Parasurám-kund. 

The saered ponds and groves with which the country of Braj abounds, 
are, as might naturally be expected, ordinarily much older than the villages 
on their margin; and, as illustrated by the above example, it is always of 
ihe utmost importance to the philologist to ascertain their popular names, 
These are much less liable to corruption than the name of any village; for 
as the ZératA is visited solely on account of the divinity with whom it is 
traditionally associated, his name is in it preserved intact, while as an ele- 
ment in the word that designates the village (a place most connected in 
the mind with secular matters) its primary import is less considered and in 
a few generations may be totally forgotten. Thus the obscure name of a 
pond, which can only be ascertained by a personal visit, often reveals the 
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name of the local deity or it may be of the founder of the settlement, and 
in that gives a surer clue to the process of corruption in the village name, 
than could ever be afforded by any amount of library research. For exam- 
ple, the resolution of such a word as Senwa into its constituent elements 
might seem a hopeless undertaking; but the clouds are dispelled on ascer- 
taining that a neighbouring pond of reputed sanctity is known as Syám- 
kund. Thence it may reasonably be inferred that the original form was 
Syam-eanw ; the final m of Syám and the initial g of gánw being elided by 
the rules already quoted, and the consonant y passing into its cognate vowel. 
Other names in the district, in which the affix génw may be suspected to 
lurk ina similarly mutilated condition, are Jaiswa for Jay-sinh-gánw ; 
Dasáun for Bishan-gánw ; Bhíün for Bhím-gánw; Badon for Dádu-gánw 
(Badu being for Sanskrit Dádava) ; and Oháwa for Udha-ganw. 

Another word of yet wider signification than either puri or gráma, and 
one which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early 
times is s/hána, or its Hindi equivalent thana. And yet, strange to say, 
there is not a single village name in the whole district in which its presence 
it apparent. It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form 
of ha. Thus the village of Satohá on the road between Mathura and Go- 
bardhan is famous for, and beyond any doubt whatever derives its name 
from, a sacred pond called Sántanu-kund. The eponymous hero is a mytho- 
logical character of such remote antiquity, that he is barely remembered at 
all at the present day, and what is told about him on the spot is a strang- 
jumble of the original legend. ‘The word Satoha therefore is no new crea- 
tion, and it can scarcely be expected to have escaped from the wear and tear 
of ages to which it has been’ exposed, without undergoing even very material 
changes. The local wise-acres find an etymology in sattu, ‘bran,’ which 
they assert to have been Santana’s only food during the time that he was 
practising penanee. But this is obviously absurd, and Satohá, I am con- 
vinced, is an abbreviation for Sántanu-sthána. Instances are very frequent 
in whieh words of any length and especially proper names are abbreviated 
by striking out all but the first syllable and simply adding the vowel 4 to 
the part retained. Thus in common village speech at the present day 
Kalyán is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavan as Bhagü, Bala- 
vant as Balú, and Mulchand as Mult. In the last example the long vowel 
of the first syllable is also shortened and thus an exact parallel is afforded 
to the change from Sántanu to Satu or Sato. Sato-thana then by ordinary 
rule, ifonly the Zh in the compound is regarded as non-initial, becomes Sato- 
hana; and the further loss of the final na cannot be regarded as an insuper- 
able difficulty. 

An affix, which has itself suffered from organic decay has a tendency 
to involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty 
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in proeeeding a step further and interpreting the word * Paithá' on the same 
principles as Satohá. It is the name of a large and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Chatur-bhuj, rebuilt on the foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Aurangzíb. At the back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in the ground, which bas given rise to a local etymology 
of the usual unscientific character. For it is said to be the mouth of the 
eave into which the people of Braj * entered’ (paithá) when Krishna upheld 
the Gini-raj hill, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order 
to shelter them from the storms of Indra. Absurd as the legend is, it sup- 
plies a suggestion : for paithná, the verb * to enter,’ is unquestionably formed 
from the Sanskrit pravishta ; and if we imagine a somewhat analogous pro- 
cess in the ease of the loeal name, and allow for the constant detrition of 
many centuries, we may recognize in * Paithá' the battered wreck of Pra- 
tishthána, whieh in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a town. 

Sthali, a word very similar in meaning to sthána, suffers precisely the 
same fate, when employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over and only the first and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-sthali; and Társi with the sacred grove of "'ál-ban, where according 
to the very ancient legend Krishna put to death the demon Dhenuk, 1s for 
Tala-sthali. 

Another termination which we find occurring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix with a definite meaning of its 
own is oj. There are 5 examples of it in the district, viz., Gindoi, Majhoi, 
Mandoi, Radoi, and Bahardoi. Of these the most suggestive is the first, 
Gindoi, Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, called Gendokhar-kund, 
which is the scene of an annual mela, the Phil Dol held in the month of 
Phalgun. Hence we may safely infer that Gindoi is a compound word 
with Genda for its first element. This is not an uncommon name for a 
Hindu, and its most obvious meaning would be ‘a marygold.’ So taken 
it would find a parallel in such proper names as Gulab ‘a rose’; Tulsi, the 
sacred herb so called ; Phul, * a flower’; and Puhap, for the Sanskrit pushp, 
with the same meaning. It may, however, be doubted whether it did not in 
the first instance represent rather the Hindi gainda, for gajendra, ‘an ele- 
phant.’ Besides preserving the name of the village founder, the term Gen- 
dokhar-kund is curious in another respect, as shewing a complete popular 
forgetfulness of the meaning of the termination okhar at the time when the 
word kund with precisely the same import was added. English topography 
supplies a case exactly in point; for Wansbeckwater is composed of three 
words, which all mean exactly the same thing, but were current in popular 
specch at different times, being respectively Danish, German, and English. 
But to return to Gindoi, which we have found to be a compound word with 
Genda for its first element; the termination o2 yet remains to be considered. 
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I take it to be vdpi, ‘a pond.’ By elision of the p and change of v into its 
cognate vowel, Genda-vápi becomes Gendau-ai, whence Gindoi; o being 
substituted for aw, and 7 for az by the following Sttras of Vararuchi, Auta 
ot I. 41. and Z'd dhairye Y. 89, The latter rule, it is true, refers strictly 
only to the word dhairya, which becomes dhiram in Prákrit, but it seems 
not unreasonable to give it a wider application. The above line of argu- 
ment would command unqualified assent, if it could be shewn that each of 
the places with the o? ending was in the neighbourhood of some considerable 
pond. There is such a one at Mandoi, called Achárya-kund ; and Bahardoi, 
founded at an early period by Thakurs from Chitor, who only about 30 
years ago lost their proprietory rights and now have all migrated elsewhere, 
is a place subject to yearly inundations, as it immediately adjoins some low 
ground where a large body of water is always collected in the rains. Radoi 
I have never had an opportunity of seeing, and therefore cannot say whe- 
ther its physical characteristics confirm or are at variance with my theory : 
but at Majhoi, which is a Güjar village on the bank of the Jamuná, there 
is certainly no vestige of any large pond, which would account for the affix 
vápi. This one proved exception cannot, however, be regarded as a fatal 
objection ; for the same effect may result from very different causes ; as, for 
instance, the Hindi word bár in the sense of ‘a day of the week’ represents 
the Sanskrit vára; while if taken to mean ‘ water,’ or ‘a child,’ it stands 
in the one case for vári, in the other for bála. Thus in the particular word 
Majhoi, the o may belong to the first element of the compound and the z be 
the affix of possession. 

A’na is another termination of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in 
all probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayana, which means primari- 
ly ‘a going,’ ‘a road,’ but 1s also used in the wider sense of simply * place.’ 
An example very much to the purpose is supplied by Vararuchi, or rather 
by his commentator Bhamaha, who incidentally mentions munjána, ‘a place 
producing the munja plant, as the Prakrit equivalent for the Sanskrit 
maunjáyana. The district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, 
viz., Dotána, Halwána, Hathána, Mahrana, Sihána, Kaulána, Mirtána, 
Diwána, and Barsana. But what was only suspected in the case of the 
Gindoi group, viz., that all the names do not really belong to the same 
category, is here susceptible of positive proof. But to take first some of 
the words in which ayana seems an appropriate affix: Dotána, derived on 
the spot from danton, ‘a tooth-brush,' which is suggestive of Buddhist 
legends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may well be for Devatáyana; 
Halwana, where an annual mela is celebrated in honour of Balarama, may 
have for its first element Hala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the final ¢ being 
elided and the b% changed into v; while the first syllable in the three names 
Hathana, Kaulána, and Mirtána, may represent respectively Hasti, Koma, 
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and Amrit; Amrit Sinh being recorded by tradition as the founder of the 
last named village. But the resemblance of Diwana and Barsána to any 
of the above is purely accidental. ‘The former commemorates the Jat foun- 
der, one Diwan Sinh, whose name has been localized simply by the addition 
of the affix a, while Barsána has a history of its own, and that a curious 
one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of Radha, who is the 
only divinity that for the last two centuries at least has been popularly 
associated with the locality. But of old it was not so: the hill on which 
the modern series of temples has been erected in her honour, is of eccentric 
conformation, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whence 16 is still regarded by 
the local Pandits as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brah- 
ma ká pahár, or * Brahma's hill? This lingering tradition gives a clue to 
the etymology: the latter part of the word being sánu, which is identical 
in meaning with paAár, and the former part a corruption of Brahma. But 
this, the true origin. of the word, had entirely dropped out of sight even in 
the 16th century, when the writer of the Vraja-bhahti-vilása was reduced to 
invent the form Brisha-bhánu-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for the 
Hindi Barsina. A somewhat similar fate has befallen the companion hill of 
Nand-gánw, which is now crowned with the temple of Nand Raé Ji, Krishna’s 
reputed foster-father. Its real name, before Vaishnava influence had become 
so strong in the land, was Nandi-gráma, by which title it was dedicated to 
Mahadeva in his character of Nandisvar, and the second person of the 
Hindu trinity, who has now appropriated all three of the sacred hills of 
Braj, was then in possession of only one, Gobardhan. 

The local name- Mai, or Mau, for the one seems to be only a broader 
pronunciation of the other (in the same way as náu is the ordinary village 
pronunciation for nái, ‘a barber, the Sanskrit napita), is found occasion- 
ally in all parts of Upper India and appears also in the Mathura district, 
though not with great frequency.* Twice it stands by itself; twice as an 
affix, in Pipara-mai and Ris-mai; once in connection with a more modern 
name of the same place, Mai Mirza-pur ; and twice, as in Ráe-pur Mai and 
Bara Mai, where the exact relationship with the companion word may be a 
little doubtful. In most of these cases I consider 16 to be an abbreviation 
of the Sanskrit mahi, meaning ‘ land’ or ‘a landed estate. The elision of 
the LÀ is not according to any definite rule laid down by the Prákrit gram- 
marians, but certainly agrees with vulgar practice: for example, the word 
mahina, ‘a month, is always pronounced maina; and if it were given its 
full complement of three syllables, a rustic would probably not understand 
what .was meant. At Mai Mirzapur the tradition is that the name com- 
memorates one Maya Ram; and in the particular case, this very possibly 


* Mr, Blochmann informs me that he has noted with regard to this word ‘Mau,’ 
that it is found all over the wide area extending from Western Malwa to Eastern Audh, 
but does not sccm to occur in Bengal, Bihar, or Sindh, 
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may be so; but obviously instances of this very restricted derivation are 
rare, 

Nagar, ‘a town, has always been fairly popular as a local affix, and 
the Mathura district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz, Rúp- 
nagar, Sher-nagar, a second Rup-nagar, Ma'süm-nagar, Ram-nagar, Bir- 
nagar, and Raj-nagar. But it isin modern times and asa prefix that it 
enters most largely into any catalogue of village names. As a rule, when- 
ever now-a-days an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement, 
which becomes of sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the 
Government rent-roll, it is therein recorded as Nagla so-and-so, according 
to the name of the principal man in it. On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take 
a particular case, is more commonly called Bali ka nagara ; and after the 
lapse of a few generations, if the new colony prospers, it drops the Nagara 
altogether, and is known simply as Bali. ‘he transmutation of the word 
nagara into Nagla and its conversion from a suffix into a prefix, are due solcly 
to the proclivities of native revenue officials, who affect the Persian colloca- 
tion of words rather than the Hindi, and always evince a prejudice against 
the letter 7, It is interesting to observe that in England the Teutonic 
mode of compounding names differs from the Celtic, in the same way as in 
India the Hindi from the Urdu: for while the Celts spoke of Strath Clyde 
and Abertay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale and Taymouth. 

The number of sacred woods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi- 
nations ban and kund, which probably are not often met elsewhere. Ex- 
amples of the former are Kot-ban, Bhadra-ban, Brinda-ban, Loha-ban and 
Mahá-ban ; and of the latter, Rádhá-kund and Madhuri-kund. The only 
name in this list, about which any doubt can be felt as to the exact deriva- 
tion, is Loha-ban. It is said to commemorate Krishna’s victory over a 
demon called Loha-jangha, 7. e. Iron-leg ; and at the annual festival, offerings 
of ‘iron’ are made by the pilgrims, In the ordinary authorities for Krish- 
na's life and adventures I certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, 
and as we shall see when we come to speak of the village Bandi, local 
customs are often based simply on an accidental coincidence of name, and 
prove nothing but the prevalent ignorance as to the true principles of 
philology. But in the Vrihat-katha, written by Somadeva in the reign of 
Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, A. D. 1059-1071, is a story of Loha- 
jangha, a Brahman of Mathura, who was miraculously conveyed to Lanka: 
whence it may be inferred that at all events in the 12th century Loha- 
jangha, after whom the young Brahman was named by the romancer, was 
recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not suppose that 
any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban does in all probability derive its 
name from him. 

UU 
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The few local affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice: 
of garh, or garhi there are as many as twenty instances, viz. Nilkanthgarhi, 
a settlement of Jáesvár Thákurs; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the 
Jamuná, built in the reign of Sher Shah; Chamár-garhi, a colony of the 
factious Güjar tribe; Ahvaran-garhi; Chinta-garhi and Rustam-garhi, 
founded by Gahlot Thákurs in the reign of Aurangzeb ; Badan-garh, com- 
memorating Thakur Badan Sinh, father of Süraj Mall, the first Bharatpur 
Rájá; Vkha-Fath-garh, founded by one of Süraj Mall’s officers; Birju- 
garhi, Chintá-garhi, 'Ináyat-garh, Kankar-garhi, Lal-garhi, Máná-garhi, 
Mani-garhi, Rám-garhi, Shankar-garhi, Tilka-garhi, Dhará-garh, and 'TÁI- 
garhi, all founded by Jats during the fifty years that elapsed between the 
establishment of their brief supremacy and the Britislr annexation. The 
name will probably never be used again as a local affix; and its extreme 
popularity during one half-century constitutes an interesting landmark in 
Indian provincial history, as proof of the troubled character of the country, 
when no isolated habitation was thought secure unless protected by a circuit 
of wall and ditch. 

Kheré, as seen in Páli-kherá, Awa-kherá, Pál-khera, Aira-kherá, Sar- 
kand-kherá, and Sel-khera, invariably implies a state of comparative depriva- 


^ 


tion, which may be either of people or of land, according as it arises either 
from the emigration of the greater part of its inhabitants to some entirely 
different locality, or by the formation of a number of subordinate hamlets 
in the neighbourhood, which divide among themselves all the cultivated 
area and leave the old bazar merely as a central spot for common meeting. 

Patti ordinarily implies a comparatively modern partition of family 
lands: thus the villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided 
by the four sons of the Tomar founder, are called after their names, Ajit- 
patti, Ghatam-patti, Jajan-patti, and Ram-patti: and similarly Bajana was 
divided by the Jats into three villages known as Dilu-patti, Siü-patti and 
Sultan-patti. The other four places in the district that have this affix do 
not, however, bear out the above rule. They are Lorha-patti, Nainu-patti, 
Patti Bahram, and Patti Sakti. Neither of these has any companion hamlet 
dating from the same time as itself; and Nainu-patti is a place of considera- 
ble antiquity, which long ago was split up into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is Zhok. This is used in the 
Maha-ban pargana as an element in the name of five out of the six villages 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Thok Bindavani, 
Thok Gyan, Thok Kamal, Thok Saru, and Thok Sumert., 

Khoh is an exceptional affix, which occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh, 
the name of a village on a * creek’ of the old stream of the Jamuná. 

Of Sarde as an affix we have examples in A'zamábád Saráe, Jamal-pur 
Saráe, Mal Sarde, Sarae-’Ali Khán, Saráe Dáád, and Saráe Salivahan, Only 
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at the two first is there any Saráe actually in existence ; both of these are 
large and substantial buildings erected by local Governors on the line of the 
old Imperial road between Agra and Láhor. The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary saráe of the present day, and have 
therefore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations ébád and ganj, which predominate so largely 
in some parts of India, have been little used in Hindi-speaking Mathura. 
Of abad there are only six examples, being an average of one to each parga- 
na, viz., A'zam-ábád and Murshid-ábád, each commemorating a local Go- 
vernor in the reign of Aurangzib; Aurang-abad, dating from the same 
period; Sa'dábád, the chief town on the demesne of Sháh-jahán's minister 
Sa’dullah Khan ; and Asaf-ábád, Bir-ali-abad, Gulshan-ábád, and Salím-ábád, 
named after founders of less historical distinction. 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘place,’ that we 
have been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, 
viz., those in which the affix signifies ‘possession.’ The examples under this 
head are equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less 
importance ; but the whole series is traversed by a single clue, and if this is 
grasped at the beginning, it is found to lead so directly from one formation 
to another, that it precludes all necessity of pausing for lengthy considera- 
tion at any particular stage of the argument. Obviously, the simplest mode 
of expressing possession is by attaching to the name of the owner the gram- 
matical particle, whatever it may be, which in consequence of its familiar use 
has been selected as the special sign of the genitive or possessive case. This 
in modern Hindustani is ká or ££, which we find employed in the following 
ten words, viz., Darká, Mahanki, Berka, Marháká, Bhartiyaká, Bhüreká, Ká- 
neka, Marhuaká, Saláká, and Sdrka. In the last six names on the list the 
former part of the compound, viz., Bhartiya, Dhürá, &c., is known to be the 
name of the Jat founder of the village. Thus we have an indisputable proof 
that about a century ago it was not at all an uncommon thing to form names 
of places in this way. If no earlier examples of the formation occur, it is most 
reasonable to explain their absence by inferring, as in the case of puri, that 
in the course of time the rough edges, that once marked the place where the 
word and its affix joined, have become so worn and smoothed down that they 
can no longer be felt. Now by eliding the Æ, a very simple proceeding and 
one quite in accordance with rule, an amalgamation would be effected be- 
tween the two elements of the compound which would totally alter their 
original appearance; aud we have only to reinsert it to discover the mean- 
ing of many names otherwise unintelligible. Thus Bhalai, a settlement of 
Bhál Thakurs, is seen to represent Bhal-ki (basti) ; Dághai is for Bagh-ki ; 
Madanai, for Mandan-kí ; Ughai, for Ugra-ki; Mahpai, for Mahipa-ki ; and 
so on. Similarly, Indau is for Indra-ká, and Karnau for IKarna-ká: the re- 
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presentation of a + a by aw rather than á being almost an invariable practice, 
as we see in ráu, a contraction for réja, panw for pada, nau for nava, and tau 
for táta. 

Ká however is not the only sign of the genitive case in use; for in the 
Marwári dialect its place is occupied by rá. Of this too there are abundant 
examples, as might have been anticipated ; for some centuries ago, migrations 
from Rájpütáná into Mathurá were very frequent and in a less degree conti- 
nue to the present day. Thus, we have Umraurá, Lohrári, Ganesara, Blu- 
rari, Páthri (from pith, a sand-hill), Dhainsára, Garumrá (for Garuda-ra) 
and Bagharra, &c. At the last named place the old village site is called 
Sher-ká-kherá, which puts the meaning of the word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt; the reduplication of the r being purely phonetic. Other names of 
a slightly different character are Kunjera (where is Kunj-ban), Rahera, 
Ranera (founded by Sissodia Thakurs, who named it after the Rana of 
Chitor whence they had migrated), Maghera, Nonera, and Konkera, &c. 
In these the prolongation of the second syllable of each word makes it pro- 
bable that the affix is not simply rá, but rather hard. This word is known 
to be exactly identical in meaning with the more common wálá, of which, as 
a component in a village name, we have two illustrations in the district, viz. 
Pipalwara and Bhadanwárá,. It is therefore not in itself unlikely that Aérá 
would be used for the same purpose; and the belief that it really has been 
so used, is confirmed by the fact that Ranahara and Nonahárá are alternative 
modes of spelling Ránerá and Nonerá, and are perhaps the more popular of 
the two among village scribes. In rapid speaking it is difficult to distinguish 
between the sounds of akara and era; as may be familiarly exemplified by 
the great Hindu festival, the Dasahara, which by people who aim only at 
representing the vulgar pronunciation, is invariably spelt Dusserah. ‘Thus 
such words as kamera ‘a workman,’ from kam, * work, and chitera, ‘a pain- 
ter’ from chitra ‘a painting’—being obviously exactly identical in sense with 
kám-wálá and chitrawálá—may be best explained by supposing that the 
original termination was hard ; and in the same way Nonerá, meaning * Salt- 


town’ (from lon or non, the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Javana), if written 


in full, would be Lavanahárá, or Nona-hárá. These considerations are in- 


teresting, since they supply with almost absolute certainty the derivation of 
the particle rá as the sign of the genitive case. It is the second syllable of 
hard, the first syllable of which is always combined with and lengthens the 
final vowel of the first member of the compound. The more common £á, 
with preeisely the same signification, is of entirely different origin and re- 
presents the Sanskrit affix aka. 

In the same way as ká has been unable to resist mutilation, so also with 
rá; though in the latter case it is not the consonant, but the vowel that 
has suffered. ‘There consequently remains only the letter r, which we see 
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appearing as a final in such words as Kamar, Sahar, Udhar, and Surír. Of 
these, Kámar (for Kám-rá) is probably an offshoot from the neighbouring 
town of Kám-ban in Bharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaishnava pil- 
grimage ; while Sahár and Udhar must have been named after their respect- 
ive founders, who in the one case is known to have been called Udho, or 
Udhan, and in the other was probably some Sabha. In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difficulties, we fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-ká Kherá. The 
resemblance between the two names is so slight that the people on the spot 
and the unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection 
between them: but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-rá would pass 
naturally into Surír, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of the rules. 

Both in Sanskrit and also in modern Hindustani, the affix most commonly 
used in the formation of adjectives that denote possession, is é; thus from 
dhan * wealth’ comes dhani, wealthy, and from mála * a floral wreath,’ comes 
qil*2aflonst. Dr. Hunter, with much perverted ingenuity, has gone out 
of his way to suggest that the latter are an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and “take their name from the tribal term for man, male, from which many 
hill and forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the whole 
Malay race of the Archipelago are called.” I am not aware that in this 
theory he has found any followers : whatever the origin of the Malays, there 
is no more reason to suppose a connection between them and the Malis of our 
gardens, than between man, the biped, and man, a weight of 40 sers. As 
the letters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it must occasionally hap- 
pen that combinations are formed which are quite independent of one 
another and yet in appearance are identical. Among examples of the 2 affix 
we find in Mathura, from dhimar, ‘a fisherman,’ Dhimari, a fishing village 
on the bank of the Jamuná ; from a founder Husain, a village Husaini; from 
Pal, the favourite title of a Thakur clan, Pali; from Pingal, Pingari; from 
semal, the cotton-tree, Semri; from babul, the acacia, Babúri ; from IX Aajür, 
Khajini; and from Kinára, ‘the river bank,’ Kinari, &e. A lengthened 
form of the same affix is zya, which we find in Jagatiya and Khándiya. 

. Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature occurs as fre- 
quently as 7, and with precisely the same signification, is val, vatt. In 
vulgar pronunciation the consonant v generally passes into the cognate 
vowel; thus Bhagavati becomes Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsüti. I am 
therefore led to suspect that this is the affix which has been used in the form- 
ation of such village names as Kharot, Khatauta, Ajinothi, Bilothi; Kaji- 
rothi, Basonti, Dáthi, Jamunauta, Junsuthi, Sonoth, Bádauth, Barauth, 
Dhanoti, and Jatarota. All these places are presumably old, and nothing 
ean be stated with certainty as to the period of the foundation, but the 
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only one of them in any way remarkable is Bathi. Here is the sacred 
grove of Bahula-ban, with the image of the cow Bahula, who (as told in the 
Itihás) addressed such piteous supplications toa tiger who was about to 
destroy her, that the savage beast could not but spare her life. A melá in 
her honour is still held on the fourth day of Kuwar, called ‘ Dahulá chatur- 
thi.’ In every other instance where the ban is a place of any celebrity, it 
has supphed the foundation for the village name, and has probably done so 
here too. Nor is the transition from DBahulá-ban to Bathi at all an isolated 
one ; the change of the dental into the cerebral consonant need present no 
difficulty, for the same has occurred in the Hindi pattan ‘a town,’ and in 
murha ‘a fool’ for the Sanskrit mugdha; but the insertion of the aspirate 
is an irregularity which it is not equally easy to explain. 

A third affix which can be more appropriately noticed here than else- 
where, though it has a somewhat different force, is a. This implies pri- 
marily ‘a product’ or ‘result.’ Thns from ber, the fruit tree, comes the name 
of the village Bera, an orchard of ber trees; from Nahar, a man's name 
meaning lion, Nahra; from Parsu, an abbreviation for Parasu-ram, Parsua ; 
from Rae [Sen], Raya; from Parameshvar Das, Pavesara; and similarly 
Bisambhara, Dandisara, &c. 

We may now pass on to the first sub-division of class III, in which are 
included all such village names as originally were identical, without addi- 
tion or alteration of any kind with the names borne by the founders: 
though the original identity, it must be remembered, is no guarantee against 
subsequent corruption. One of the earliest examples in the district is afford- 
ed by the village Son, which is said to have been the capital of a Raja Son— 
or more probably Sohan—Pal, a Tomar Thakur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sonsa, 
and Sonoth, all three placesin the immediate neighbourhood, would also 
seem to be named after him and to prove that he was an historical personage 
of at least considerable local importance. Another interesting illustration 
which must also be of early date, is found in the name Dham Sinha, Here 
Dham, which is the obsolete Prákrit form of dharma and is not understood 
at the present day, runs a great risk of being altered by people who aim at 
correctness but lack knowledge, into the more intelligible word dhan. In 
modern times this style of nomenclature has been so prevalent that a single 
Pargana—Maha-ban—supplies us with the following examples, viz. Birbal, 
Gaju, Misri, Bhára, Sáraj, Baru, Rausanga, Nauranga, Mursena, Bansa, 
Bhojua, Bhima, and Str. Of these, Rausanga for Rup Sinha would scarcely 
have been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Occasionally, the 
names of two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as we see in 
Sampat-jogi  Chüra-hansi, Bindu-buláki, and Harnaul. The latter is a cu- 
rious contraction for Harna Navala ; and as ‘the swing’ is one of the popular 
institutions of Braj, the word not unfrequently passes through a further 
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corruption and is pronounced Hindol, which means a swing. This will pro- 
bably before long give occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor 
of Radha and Krishna. 

Under the same head comes the apparently Muhammadan name Noh ; 
which, with the addition of the suffix 744, is the designation of a decayed 
town on the left bank of the Jamuna to the north of the district. At no 
very great distance, but on the other side of the river, in Gurgánw, is a 
second Noh ; and a third is 1n the Jalesar Pargana, which now forms part of 
the Agra district. So far as I have any certain knowledge, the name is not 
found in any other part of India; though it seems to occur in Central Asia, 
for the Yárkand expedition is stated in the papers to have reached Leh vid 
Khotan, Kiria, Polu, and Noh, by the easternmost pass over the Kuen-lun 
mountains. Upon this point I may hope to acquire more definite infor- 
mation hereafter; the best maps published up to the present time throw 
no light on the matter, for though they give the towns of Kiria and Kho- 
tan, they do not show Noh, and its existence therefore requires confirmation, 
The three places in this neighbourhood all agree in being evidently of great 
antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to a large sheet of water. 
The lake, or morass, ab Noh-jhil spreads in some years over an area measur- 
ing as much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is no doubt to a 
great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the double 
purpose of supplying carth with which to build the fort, and also of render- 
ing it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge 
and the Patriarch Noah, But the proper spelling of his name, as Mr, 
Blochmann informs mo, is Nuh, with the vowel ú and the Arabic h. Dadáo- 
ni, who twice* mentions the town, spells it with the imperceptible A; but in 
the Ain-i-Akbari, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the 
final letter is the Arabic 2. Again, if a reference to the Deluge were in- 
tended, the word Noh would not have been used simply by itself; and 
standing as it does, it can scarcely be other than the name of the founder. 
But (again to quote Mr. Blochmann) “ Muhammadans use the name Nth 
extremely rarely. Adam, Müsá, Yusuf, and Ayüb are common ; but on 
looking over my lists of saints, companions of Muhammad, and other worthies 
of Islam, I do not find a single person with the name Nth; and hence I 
would look upon a connection of Noh with Noah as very problematical. I 
would rather connect it with the Persian nih, ‘nine,’ which when lengthen- 
ed becomes nok, not mh; as the Persian dih, ‘a village,’ becomes deh, not 
dih." But if we abandon the Semitic name, it will be better, considering the 
purely Hindu character of the country, to try and fall back upon some 


* Once as the scene of a fight between Iqbal Khan and Shams Khán of Bayánah 
(A. H. 802), and again as the place where Mubarak Shah crossed the Jamuná for Jartoli. 
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Sanskrit root, and I am inclined to regard the name as a Muhammadan 
corruption of nava—not the adjective meaning ‘new,’ but a proper name— 
and with the % added either purposely to mark the distinction, or inad- 
vertently in the same way as rájá is in Persian characters incorrectly written 
rájth, In the Harivansa (line 1677) mention is made of a king Ushinara, 
of the family of Kaksheyn, who had five wives, Nrigá, Krimi, Nava, Darva, 
and Drishadvati. ‘They bore him each one son, and the boys were named 
Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi, of whom Nava reigned over Navarásh- 
tram; Krimi over Kumila-pur; Sivi, who is said to be the author of one of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda (X. 179), over the Sivayas, and Nriga over the 
Yaudheyas. In the Mahabharat the Usinaras are said to be a lower race of 
Kshatriyas. They are mentioned by Panini in a connection which seems 
to imply that they were settled in or near the Panjab ; and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Usinara is collocated with Kuru and Panchala. Again, Drishad- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name which is mentioned by Manu as one of the boundaries of Brah- 
mávarta, and in the Mahabharat as the southern boundary of Kurukshetra. 
From all this it may be inferred that the Navarashtra, over which Usmara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathura and 
Gurganw; and its capital may well have been the very place which still 
bears his name under the corrupt form of Noh or Nauh. 

The second subdivision of Class III is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate indivi- 
duality of its own. Some of the more obvious examples have been already 
quoted : such as are Basai, ‘a colony,’ for the Sanskrit vasat? (which at the 
present day is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into 
basti) ; Chauki, an outpost, on the Gurgánw road; Nagariya, * a small hamlet’ ; 
DBarhá ‘a removal’; Garhi,'a fort’ ; Mai, ‘an estate’; Khor, * an opening" 
between the Barsána hills ; Anyor, ‘ the other end’ of the Gobardhan range ; 
Pura, ‘a town ; Kheriya, ‘a hill ; and Toh, ‘an allotment.’ Others require 
more detailed explanation on account either of their intrinsic difficulty, or 
of the mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think 
there is no place in the whole of Braj which does not contain some allusion 
to Krishna. Thus they connect the word Mathura with the god’s title of 
Madhu-mathan, forgetting that the country certainly existed and, for all that 
is known to the contrary, bore the same name as now for ages prior to the 
incarnation in which that title was acquired. The more natural derivation is 
from the root math direct, in its primary sense of ‘ churning ;’ an exact gram- 
matical parallel being found in the word bhidura, ‘breakable,’ a derivative 
from the root bhid, ‘to break.’ The name thus interpreted is singularly 
appropriate ; for Mathura has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
pasture-land and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of the 
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local scenery * the churn’ is introduced as a prominent feature, I observe that 
Babu Rájendralála Mitra in a learned article on the Yavanas, comprised in 
the earlier part of this volume, has incidentally remarked upon a passage 
in the Santi Parva of the Mahabharat, in which the word Madhura occurs, 
that this is the ancient form of Mathura. Now I should hesitate to dispute 
any statement deliberately made by so eminent ascholar, but this appears 
to be a mere obiter dictum, and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range 
of early Sanskrit literature the capital of Braj is ever designated Madhura. 
In the particular passage which he quotes, Lassen regards the word as the 
name ofa river; and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the ver- 
nacular always spelt Madhura in no way affects the argument ; for even if the 
two names are etymologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the 
dislike shewn by all the languages of the south to the use of hard con- 
sonants is quite sufficient to account for the alteration. 

Similarly, the name of the country, Braj, or Vraja, has nothing to do 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Aniruddh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Mathura on Krishna’s death ; but comes immediately from the root 
vraj, ‘to go’, and is thus a highly appropriate designation for a land of no- 
madic herdsmen, Equally at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Ba- 
then,’ the name of two large villages in the Kosi Pargana, where Balarama, 
it is said, sat down (baithen) to wait for Krishna. Here again the real 
reference is to the pastoral character of the country, bathan being an archaic 
term to denotea grazing-ground. A still greater and more unnecessary 
perversion of etymological principles is afforded by the treatment of the word 
Khaira. This is derived from the root khedna, ‘ to drive cattle’, which was 
Krishna's special occupation as a boy : but it is in fact only the regular con- 
traction of the Sanskrit £Aadira, the Acacia Arabica, more commonly known 
as the babil ; as is proved by the contiguity of the village to the Ahadira-ban, 
one of the twelve sacred groves. A somewhat similar tree, as may be observed 
in passing, the lodhra, or Symplocos, has probably furnished a name for the 
village of Lohi in the Mat Pargana: while the Tinduk Ghat at Mathur’ is 
probably so named not in honour of any pious ascetic, but with reference to 
the pasendu, or Diospyros, one of the most common trees in the district, 
which in Sanskrit is called 'Tinduka. 

But the most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely 
on the misunderstanding of a localname is to be found in the village of 
Bandi. Here is a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are 
said to have been two servants of Jasoda’s, whose special employment it was 
to collect the sweepings of the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. 
But in the inscription over the gateway leading into the court-yard of the 
temple, which is dated Sambat 1575, there is no mention of Anandi what- 
ever. Part is illegible, but the first words read clearly as follows : Svasti 

x x 
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srá Sarvopart birájamán Bandi Ji. Tasya sevak, &c. From this it may 
be inferred that Anandi has been added in very recent times simply for 
the sake of the alliterative Jingle, and because there happened to be a 
second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive name. 
The original word was Bandi alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lila at Bandi one of the 
regular scenes in the dramatic performances of the Dan-játra ; but it is not 
accepted by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain 
that the local divinity was a recognized power long before the days of 
Krishna, who was brought there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was 
cut from his head. Their view as to the relative antiquity of the Bandi and 
the Mathura god is certainly correct ; for both the images now believed to 
represent Jasoda’s domestic servants are clearly effigies of the goddess Dur- 
gá., In the one she appears with eight arms, triumphing over the demon 
Mahishásur ; in the other which is a modern fac-simile, made at Brinda-ban, 
of the mutilated original, she has four arms, two pendent and two raised 
above the head. Neither of them can represent a human handmaid; and 
thus they at once disprove the modern story, which would seem to be 
based on nothing more substantial than the resemblance of the word bandi 
to the Persian banda, meaning ‘a servant. The real derivation would be 
from bandya, or vandya, the future participle of the verb vand, signifying 
‘venerable’ or ‘ worshipful. Thus what was once an epithet of a par- 
ticular image of Devi became after a time its distinctive name ; and event- 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the people to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in 
fact there is no foundation whatever. 

The above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an- 
cient local names are entirely different in origin and meaning from any 
terms of current speech with which they may happen to be identieal in form. 
Thus, as we bave already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson, the common adverb of time; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of the cave into which the people of Braj ‘entered’ ( paithá). 
Again, Rál, a large village in the Mathurá Pargana, is not so called as being 
the scene of one of Krishna's * battles’ (747), as local pandits say ; nor because 
the extensive woods round about it abound in 7&7, or ‘resin ? but rather it 
is a contraction of Raja-Kula, ‘a king's house; a compound of similar 
character with Gokul, ‘a cow house,’ the name of the town where Krishna 
was nurtured by the herdsman Nanda. aval, a village in-the same neigh-. 
bourhood, the reputed home of Rádhá's maternal grandfather Surbhán, may 
be identical in meaning ; orit may even represent an original Rádhá-kula, 
in which case it would be curious as affording the earliest authority for 
Radha’s local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila again is evidently not 
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the bird called in Sanskrit Kokila and in Hindi Koil ; for who would dream 
of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible 
compound Cuckoo-town ? Neither is it the exclamation Ao? lá, uttered by 
Vasudeva as he was bearing the infant Krishna across the Jamuná; for 
whatever the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modern Hindi: 
nor again, and for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean ‘ charcoal’ 
with a reference to the ashes of the witch Pütaná, washed across the stream 
from the town of Gokul. But it may be taken for granted that the final 
consonant stands for rá and has the possessive force of that particle, while 
the former member of the compound is either Koz, * the water-lily, or Kol, 
for Krora, ‘a wild boar.’ ‘The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well- 
known to sportsmen as the Koila jhil, renders either derivation probable 
and appropriate. If the fact were not now placed on record, a few more 
years and the philologists who look for the origin of Indian names in every 
language saving only the vernacular of the country, would seize the oppor- 
tunity of declaring Koila to be merely a mis-pronunciation of the Enghsh 
‘quail.’ Similarly, it may reasonably be conjectured that Kukar-gama 
is not so called because a Banjara in his travels happened to bury beside the 
village pond a favourite dog (kukar), though the slab supposed to cover the 
dog's grave is still shewn ; but rather, as the village is certainly of ancient 
date and was colonized by Thakurs from Chitor, it is more probable that its 
name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, since Kukura occurs 
in the Mahábhárat as the proper name of a king, and may therefore have 
been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly over a few 
other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equivalent to 
real difference : IKámar does not commemorate IXrishna’s gift of a blanket 
(kamal) to the shivering hermit Durvásas, but rather implies a migration 
from the older town of Kama; ‘ Ainch’ does not refer to the ‘stretching’ 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, though the real derivation is doubtful; ‘Jaw’ 
is not the imperative verb ‘go,’ but a corruption of yáva, ‘lac ;’ Marna, now: 
altered by office copyists to Bharna, has no relation to the ‘ death’ of one of 
Krishna's enemies ; and ‘ Jait’ isnot simply an abbreviation for jatra, but 
(as shewn by the village pronunciation Jaint) represents an original Jayanta, 
which occurs in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the application of this rule is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. ‘Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word sanket, meaning 
‘an assignation’ or ‘rendezvous; the place which lies halfway between 
Barsána and Nandgánw, the respective homes of Radhá and Krishna, 
having been so called by the Gosáins of the 16th century with the special 
object of localizing the legend. Similarly, Pisaya with its beautiful forest 
of kadamb trees, to which the author of the Vraja-bhakti-vilisa gives 
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the Sanskrit title of Pipása-vana, may really bear a name identical with 
the Hindi word pisaya, ‘ thirsty’ if the name was first assigned to the spot 
by the Gokul Gosáins as a foundation for a story of Rádhá's bringing 
a draught of water for the relief of her exhausted lover. But this is 
questionable, since it appears that there is a place with the same name, but 
without any similar legend, in the Alígarh distriet ; and both ave therefore 
most probably far anterior to the 16th century and susceptible of some en- 
tirely different explanation. 

In all these and similar cases it is impossible to arrive at sound con- 
clusions without a large amount of local knowledge ; while the absurdity of 
the explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal 
necessity for acquaintance with at least the rudimentary laws of philologi- 
cal science. Scholastic speculations made without reference to physical 
features or the facts of village history are always liable to summary disproof ; 
and no one with any respect for his own reputation should think of pro- 
nouncing off-hand upon the derivation of the name of any place regarding 
the circumstances of which he has not very definite information. For ex- 
ample, as the village Jati-pura 1s on the border of the Ját state of Bharatpur, 
what could be more plausible than to say that it is so called as being a Ját 
colony ? but as a fact, it has always been inhabited by Bráhmans, and 
its founder was the Vallabháchárya Gosain Bitthalnáth, who was popularly 
known by the name of Jati jí. Again, Lodhauli (in accordance with the prin- 
ciples stated in the earlier part of this paper) might be at once set down as 
equivalent to Lodha-puri ; but here too the caste of the residents forbids such 
a derivation, for they have always been not Lodhas, but Jádons ; and the 
modern name is a perversion of Lalítá-puri. Phálen again and Siyára would 
be inexplicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on the 
margin of a pond, called Prahlád-kund, and the other by the Chír Ghát,a 
very ancient and now comparatively neglected ¢¢rath on the Jamuná. ‘The 
confusion between the letters s and ch is one of the peculiarities of the local 
dialect. "Thus Amar Sinh is frequently called Amarchu; and the village of 
Parsua, in the mouths of the villagers on the spot, 1s indistinguishable from 
Pilchua. 

Although it may safely be laid down as a general principle of Indian to- 
ponymy that the majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Ma- 
thurá and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older oceu- 
pants of the country were a people called Kalárs. The name seems to sup- 
port a theory advanced by Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation, where he quotes 
a statement from some number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect 
that the whole of India was once called Kolaria. On the strength of a number 
of names which he sees in the modern map, he concludes that the race, from 
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whom that name was derived, once spread over every province from Burma 
to Malabar. He finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central 
India; the Kolas of Katwár; the Kolis of Gujarat ; the Kolitas of Asam ; 
the Kalars, a robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kolars of Tinnevelly, 
and the Kolis of Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names, as I have no 
knowledge of the localities where they exist, I decline to offer any opinion 
whatever, and can only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised 
a little similar caution. For he proceeds to give a list of town-names, 
scattered as he says over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems 
to me of the very slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No one 
should be better conversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spell- 
ing ; and yet he gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race, 
such names as Kulianpur and Kullian ; though itis scarcely possible but that, 
if correctly spelt, they would appear as Kalyánpur and Kalyan; the latter 
being still a popular Hindi name and the Sanskrit for ‘ auspicious’. More- 
over, if the race was ever so widely spread as he supposes, it is inconceiv- 
able that they should give their tribal name to the different towns they in- 
habited ; for such names under the supposed circumstances would have no 
distinctive force, For example, if the Hindus were suddenly to be swept 
out of India, the race that superseded them would not find a single village 
bearing such a name as Hindu-pur, or Hindu-gánw. Obviously it is only a 
country that derives its name from a tribe, while towns and villages com- 
memorate families and individuals. To ascertain who the Kalárs were is 
certainly an interesting question, but one upon which itis as yet premature to 
speak positively. My own impression is that the name denotes a religious 
rather than an ethnological difference and that they were—in this neighbour- 
hood at all events—Buddhists or Jains. At many of the places from which 
they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of the present Jat or 
Thakur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist or Jain sculpture, 
which ean only have been the work of the older inhabitants, since it is cer- 
tain that the race now in possession have never changed their religion. It 
is if course possible that these Kalárs may have been non-Aryan Buddhists ; 
but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged to 
the present day, such as Aira, Madem, Byonhin, &c., though of doubtful 
derivation, have certainly anything but a foreign or un-Indian sound. 

These and a considerable number of other names yet require elucida- 
tion : but the words with which I prefaced Part II of my Mathura Memoir 
in anticipation of the present argument, have now I trust been so far sub- 
stantiated that I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual 
results. “ The study of a list of village names suggests two remarks of some 
little importance in the history of language. rst, so many names that at 
a hasty glance appear utterly unmeaning can be positively traced back to 
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original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption that the remainder, though 
more effectually disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treat- 
ment: a strong argument being thus afforded against those scholars who 
maintain that the modern vernacular is impregnated with a very large non- 
Aryan element. Secondly, the course of phonetic decay in all its stages is 
so strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit Grammarians, 
as to demonstrate that the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules parti- 
eularly apply), even though extinct at the time when the dramas were 
written for the delectation of a learned audience, had once been the popular 
language of the country ; and as Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Prákrit been transmuted into modern Hindi, more 
by the gradual loss of its inflections than by the violent operation of any 
external influences." "Thus the recognition of Persian or any dialect of Per- 
sian as the vernacular of the country implies an historical untruth as re- 
gards the past and can only be verified in the future by the obliteration of 
all existing traditions. 
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Transcript of the Pala Inscription of the Buddal Pillar, Dindjpir, by 
Panpir HARACHANDRA. CHakRAVATI. Communicated by E. V. WEST- 
MACOTT, C. S.— With an annotated translation by PRATÁPACHANDRA 
Guosua, B. A., Assistant Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

In the 1st volume of the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ a translation is given 
of this inscription by Wilkins, but without the text. A short time ago, 
Mr. E. V. Westmacott, C. S. obtained a transcript from Pandit Harachandra 
Chakravarti which is given below with a fresh translation. 

Mr. Westmacott says that Buddal was a factory in the Company’s 
commercial days; itis on the Kulkuli-khari, about ten miles E. N. E. 
from Patnitala Police Station. The pillar is less than a mile N. E. of it, near 
Mangalbari, and goes by the name of * Bhim’s ox goad’ (Bhimer Pánti), 
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